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Walrus Island, a Bird Metropolis of Bering Sea 


BY FREDERIC A. LUCAS 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE BY H. D. CHICHESTER 


T was a sunny afternoon in July when the cutter Rush made a long 
I détour around the -treacherous shallows off Reef Point, St. Paul 
Island, and steaming by Sivutch Rock, with its colony of fur seals 
fanning themselves in the unwelcome sunshine, headed for Walrus Island. 
We knew this spot from afar off and indistinctly, for, although but six 
miles ‘distant from N. E. Point, such is the average summer weather of 
Bering Sea that most of the time it is enshrouded in a mantle of fog. 
Some of its inhabitants we knew very well, for the Burgomaster Gulls 
(Larus glaucescens) which dwell there make daily visits to St. Paul in search 
of the offal of the seal killing-grounds, or to peck at the eyes of the dying 
and dead pups on the fur seal rookeries, or to carry home a bit of vegeta- 
tion for a nest. The few walruses, whence the island derived its name, 
have disappeared, killed or driven away by the persecutions of man, and 
the last one was shot in 1891. The spot was never a breeding ground, 
merely the summer haunt of a score or so of old male walruses thrust out 
of the company of their féllows by younger and abler beasts, or preferring 
a peaceful bachelorhood to the cares of married life. The birds, however, 
remain undisturbed, save for a few visits in early summer from the natives, 
who go over to load a boat or two with eggs that form an agreeable change 
from salt and canned provisions. 

Half the distance between St. Paul and Walrus Island had been 
covered when a breath of cool air swept over the water, and in another 
minute everything had vanished and we were steaming through the fog. 
On we went until the patent log said that the island was not far distant, 
and accordingly the Rush was slowed down, while, in addition to the care- 
ful lookout that had been continually kept, the lead was cast in order that 
we might not come upon the land in more ways than one. And now the 
fog thinned out and rolled up into fleecy clouds, leaving everything visible 
for some distance ahead, but revealing no trace of Walrus Island. The 
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rapid and erratic tide had swept us by; instead of twelve miles we had 
run an unlucky thirteen, and back we turned, into the retreating fog, 
which, rolling up before us, left Walrus Island not only perceptible to the 
eye but, as we passed to leeward a quarter of a mile away, decidedly per- 
ceptible to our noses. 

Nature has considerately furnished two landing places, very excellent 
ones, too, provided the sea be smooth and the wind in the right direction; 
and we came to anchor off the most picturesque of these, a little steep- 
walled cove, on one side of which it was possible to climb out upon a stone 
quay. The cautious Burgomaster Gulls were circling high overhead with 
wailing cries long before we reached land, and some of the Kittiwakes and 
a few of the most nervous Arries deserted their nests or eggs, as the case 
might be, as we drew near; but the bulk of the bird population declined 
to budge until we had landed and were close upon them. This bulk con- 
sisted of thousands of the Pacific Murre (Uria lomvia arra), occupying 
the cliffs and angular rocks of the southern and western portion of the 
island, where their many-colored eggs lay thickly scattered about. Mr. 
William Palmer notes that at the time of his visit in 1890 these birds were 
mostly on the western side, while on the east and south were the legions 
of the California Murre (Uria troile californica), but no such striking 
peculiarity of distribution was noticed by our party, nor were the California 
Murres much in evidence. 

It had often been a matter of wonderment how any given member of a 
great bird colony could find its own particular egg among the hundreds 
available for a choice, and the behavior of returning Arries was watched 
with no little interest. If one might judge by their directness of flight as 
they came whirring in from sea, the birds had a good bump of locality and 
a pretty clear idea of the whereabouts of their respective eggs. It has 
been suggested that these birds do not of necessity get each its own egg, 
but that often an egg is chosen because it seems convenient. Such, how- 
ever, did not seem to be the case with the Arries. On the contrary, there 
seemed to be a very definite selective process, for a bird would alight, cock 
its head on one side, waddle a step or two, cast another knowing look 
about, and after a few such trials apparently find an egg that seemed satis - 
factory and settle contentedly down upon it. May it not be that the 
wonderful variation in the color of the eggs, a variation that is most striking 
when seen in nature, enables each bird to find its own with ease? Another 
suggestion in regard to the eggs of Murres is that the very pale eggs (and 
some are absolutely devoid of markings) are the later layings of birds whose 
earlier eggs have been destroyed, and this suggestion seems very plausible. 

The Kittiwakes (Rissa brevirostris and R. tridactyla pollicaris) were 
mostly confined to the ledges of rock about the landing place, but the 
Burgomasters occupied the higher central portion of the islet where the 
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rock was covered by a scanty soil, forming a colony of goodly size, 
although by no means crowded. In view of the numbers of old birds 
circling overhead, the scarcity of eggs and apparent absence of young 
seemed a little remarkable; but a more careful look showed them all about 
us, squeezed among the rocks, half concealed under the scanty tufts of grass 
or, with tightly closed eyes, flattening themselves into some slight depres- 
sion in the soil. Not one, if memory be not treacherous, was in its nest; 
and some of the larger birds were a long way from home, skulking along 
among the rocks in the endeavor to put as much distance as possible 
between themselves and the unwelcome intruders. A number of young 
Burgomasters may usually be seen about the village of St. Paul, their legs 


YOUNG BURGOMASTER GULLS 


or bills decorated with a colored bead or two, ora strip of red flannel, these 
being nestlings brought back by the egging parties early in the season and 
kept for pets, not, as Herring Gulls are in parts of Newfoundland, to be used 
for food later on. They are readily domesticated and become very tame, 
running about the village and along the shore in search of food, or, later 
on, taking long flights with the wild Gulls. It always seems a little 
singular to see a bird leave a flock and come flying to the village, or to 
be approached by a big, gray Gull with open mouth and an appealing 
squeal for food. For young Gulls are always “so hungry;” possibly, at 
times, they get all they wish to eat, but the few whose acquaintance I 
have made seemed blessed with “a perfectly lovely appetite.” 

A few Tufted Puffins (Lunda cirrbata) and Cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
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urile) completed the population of Walrus Island, and as there is no soil 
in which to burrow, the Puffins had ensconced themselves here and there 
beneath some overhanging rock, making valiant resistance with beak and 
claw to any attempt to dislodge them. The Cormorants of the Pribilof 
appear to be a waning race; Mr. Palmer noted that they were much less 
abundant than formerly, and now they are comparatively scarce on St. Paul, 
a few scattered birds breeding on the bluffs of Polovina. Very few nests 
were to be found on Walrus Island and, although the Cormorants arrive 
early in the season, one of these contained two perfectly fresh eggs. 
Near by was another nest with an egg and two small, naked chicks 
which, later on, we saw the parent bird busily engaged in feeding. 
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RED-FACED CORMORANTS 


The Choochkie (Simorhynchus pusillus), abundant on St. Paul and 
swarming by millions (I refuse to remove a single cipher) on St. George, 
was noticeably absent, owing probably to the lack of suitable breeding places, 
since there are neither crevices in the rocks nor soil in which to burrow. 

The Paroquet Auklet (Cyclorbynchus psittaculus) was not seen, although 
noted by Mr. Palmer on his visit in 1890; so, as far as species go, Walrus 
Island may be considered poor, although this lack is compensated for by the 
great abundance of individuals. 

The afternoon drew on, and in spite of occasional puffs of drifting fog, 
it was one favorable for the work of the surveyors, so that before six o’clock 
their work was done, and when the whistle of the Rush blew ‘all aboard ’ 
every one was ready to depart. Fifteen minutes later the inhabitants of 
Walrus Island were enjoying their accustomed solitude. 


Our Blue Jay Neighbors 


BY MRS, HARRIET CARPENTER THAYER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Illustrated by photographs from nature by Thos. S. Roberts 


T is perhaps a rare privilege, in the midst of a large city, to be chosen as 
I neighbors by a family of Blue Jays, yet such was our good fortune. 
They came one May morning into the top of a young elm tree close 

by our bedroom window. One had atwig in his mouth which he was en- 
deavoring to get into position in the site selected for the nest. He pulled 


BLUE JAY ON NEST 


and tugged, now bending his body, now twitching his head, until at last he 
succeeded; and the news spread abroad that a pair of Blue Jays were building 
anest in our tree. For two days they worked, completing the outside; 
then they came at longer intervals for two days more, bringing choice bits 
of finishing for the inside. Both birds took part in the labor of house- 
building. 

During these days three small heads were often peering at them from the 
window near by and shrill little voices often interrupted their work. But at 
last, though we trembled lest we had frightened them away by our frantic 
efforts to keep quiet, the mother settled down on her nest and only whispers 
were heard at the window. 


(go) 
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The many weary hours during which the eggs had to be kept warm 
were divided between the two birds, each relieving the other at more or less 
regular intervals. And the bird at play did not forget its imprisoned mate, 
but returned now and then with a choice bit of food, which was delivered 
with various little demonstrations of sympathy and affection. ; 

We watched and waited patiently, and were well rewarded; for though 
the birds kept an eye on us they let us enjoy their daily life and attended to 
their duties in full view. The nest, built so near the top of the slender tree, 
swayed and bent to every breeze, and as Minnesota breezes are apt to be- 


BLUE JAY ON GUARD AT THE NEST 


come high winds, often hung at a perilous angle, keeping the mother busy 
balancing herself and settling her eggs. Almost every day we expected 
to find on the ground one or more eggs that had been thrown out and 
broken. 

Blue Jays are very numerous in Minneapolis, and their loud screams are 
almost as familiar as the incessant chatter of the English Sparrows. They 
are always discussing something vigorously, and using their voices fortissimo. 
We were delighted therefore to hear low, sweet, little notes and measures, 
and what might be called talking. They reserved their best efforts evi- 
dently for wooing and early morning conversations, and only their intimate 
friends overheard. 
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The nest, eighteen feet or thereabouts from the ground, was visible from 
our bed; and one morning on first awakening we saw with a thrill the father 
and mother gravely bending over five wide mouths, plainly to be seen at that 
distance. The birds had all hatched out within twenty-four hours. Then 
began the process of filling up those mouths, always opening and stretching 
to their widest extent, as if afraid of missing something. This was impos- 
sible, however, as their parents forcibly and effectually stuffed each morsel 
down their throats, seemingly into their very stomachs. 

The father, it might be, would arrive with a long worm, which he and the 
mother then swallowed by bits, commencing at either end and working toward 


A BLUE JAY FAMILY 


the middle, where it would break, leaving each parent with half the worm. 
Then, after a pause during which the five mouths quivered with suspense, 
the softened food was given up to the babies by a sort of regurgitation, and 
away went the father after more. While the birds were incubating the 
eggs only the head and tail were visible above the rim of the nest, but after 
hatching they sat or stood so much higher and puffed out their feathers to 
such an extent that they appeared twice their former size. The Jays were 
not at all shy, but on the contrary were very valiant and determined in 
standing by their home. Soon after the eggs were laid, the house - painters 
began work opposite the nest, and many sharp pecks they received on their 
ears and backs. People inside the house could be endured, but people outside 
were a little too much, and the birds challenged each man to fight it out. 
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The birds were very neat about their nest, both parents cleaning it 
daily. The excrement was not simply thrown out, as one would naturally 
expect, but was carefully removed to a distance. 

On a platform built outside the window, a camera was placed bringing 
the nest somewhat less than ten feet away. The birds, accustomed to 
children’s and painters’ voices, paid no attention, and a series of photographs 
were taken of the family life in the tree. 

One afternoon when the growing birds had come to fill their nest to 
overflowing, a severe storm came up, turning the tree-top and nest upside 
down. As we sat together inside the house our one thought was for the 
birds outside in the increasing storm. In the flashes of lightning we could 
see the mother, soaked by the rain, with head bent, her feathers spread out 
over her little ones, keeping her place in spite of the violent gusts of wind. 
Next morning one fat little bird, showing blue on his wings, was found 
dead on the ground, while the process of stuffing the remaining four went 
on above just as usual. 

At last the nest was discovered empty, and by the cries and excitement 
on the lawn we traced the young birds to their perches in the trees, solici- 
tously guarded by their anxious parents. They were coaxed and urged into 
trying short flights, and blundered about with an aimless and uncertain motion. 

For several days we could distinguish them by the yellow of their beaks; 
but soon we lost them from sight, and “our Blue Jays” were no longer 
known amid the throng, though their memory will long live in our tradi- 
tions and their story be well preserved in the camera studies that were so 
happily and harmlessly stolen. . 


SHORE-LARK ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG. Photographed from nature by F. A. Van Sant 


Early Larks 


BY F. A. VAN SANT, Jay. N. Y. 


URING March, 1900, there was a heavy fall of snow in the north- 

ID ern part of the Adirondacks, and by the middle of April the ground 

was still covered with a feathery blanket, except on the slopes 

of the sand-hills facing the south, where the snows had slipped and 
wasted. 

Part way down one of these hills, on a patch of sand and dried grass 
surrounded by snow, I found, on the 12th of April, the nest of a Prairie 
Horned Lark. It was about two inches deep, was lined with dead grasses 
and contained four delicately speckled eggs. Three days later something 
interesting transpired in that little brown nest. As though to commemo- 
rate the amazing mysteries of the first great Easter morning, the little 
prisoners of the shell, on Sunday, April 15, burst from their confinement. 
Only a short time elapsed ere their little notes of hope and ecstasy were 
added to the grand chorus of nature’s hallelujahs. The parent birds 
twittered the anthems of this festive day as they diligently searched for 
food with which to feed their tiny nestlings. 

The next day was cloudy and Tuesday was cold, with snow squalls all 
day, but Wednesday came clear and bright, and I spent the day in watch- 
ing the birds and taking their pictures. I used a Pony Premo Sr. camera, 
6'2x8%, with rapid rectilinear lens and a 4x5 Hammer plate in a kit. 
I set the camera quite early in the morning, so that the birds would be- 
come accustomed to it. After the sun was high enough to make a snap 
shot possible, I tied a long black thread to the shutter release and, keep- 
ing my opera glasses ready for instant use, sat down to await results. 
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The parents at first were shy, flying in circles overhead and calling 
in their clear voices to each other. After reconnoitering, they evidently 
arranged a plan of action. Both disappeared entirely; then I heard a 
call and, looking up, saw on the brow of the hill to the left, away from 
the nest, which was to the right, a bird I judged to be the male. He 
ran toward me, called, ran still nearer, then flew away; and as I looked 
toward the nest I saw the mother just leaving. In this way he tried to 
attract my attention every time the female neared the site of their precious 
home. Then I watched the mother. She never few to the nest. I| 
would first see her on the hillside some distance away running around as 
though she had no particular aim in life, but still she kept getting nearer 
and nearer to the nest. The surface of the ground was rough with 
stones, ridges, hollows, and drifts of snow, and taking advantage of these 
she would finally run quickly a short distance, stop and huddle down, then 
run, and in this way reach the nest. As I could only get an occasional 
glimpse of her when nearing her young, she time after time fed them 
and flew away before I could be sure she was in a position that would 
not cast a shadow on them. I have watched Phcebes, Robins, Wax- 
wings and other birds feed their young, but I never saw it done so quickly 
or in such a secretive manner. 

They grew so fast that they crowded one another out of the nest, 
which was on such a slant that before they were half grown they would 


tumble out and roll a little ways down hill, and twice I had to replace 
them. I intended getting a picture of the birds when they were nearly 
feathered, but cloudy weather followed by storms of rain and snow pre- 
vented. Ten days after hatching it was again clear and I went to get 
another negative, but found that the nest was empty. 


Saw-whet Homes 


BY P. B.| PEABODY, Hibbing, Minnesota 
With photographs from nature by the author 


HE breeding habits of the Acadian Owl are little known even by 

I those who are personally familiar with the little fellow. But there 
are haunts of his where the patient may find him thoroughly at 
home. Riding across a sea of flooded prairie, along the Red River of the 
North, April 4, 1898, on the saddest of errands, I renewed acquaintance 
with the Saw-whet, after an interim of many years. Brought to a halt 
by a washed-out bridge, I had led my mare over a twelve-foot drift to 
shelter, and kept on along the railroad track that threaded the waste of 
waters. It was near midnight. Nearing Hallock, along the South Fork, 
narrowly, but heavily, wooded with primeval trees, I heard, delightedly, 
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upon the wind that sweet fluting unheard for many years. Astounded 
at the bird’s persistence, I counted the notes. Seven hundred, without 
a break, I counted, and then gave it up. There were about two notes 
per second, with occasional bursts at half the interval. (Explanation of 
this came later.) The few irregular intervals of silence would not exceed 
three seconds’ duration. 

By noting the source of the night-song from two directions I located 
the spot so nearly that when, on the morning of May 5, at dawn, I scoured 
the place, I readily located the elm stub in which the nest was hidden. 
This old tree stood beside the bank of the creek, a little remote, in the midst 


YOUNG SAW-WHETS 

of many large elms. ‘Twelve feet up was the opening of the Flicker-made 
cavity. From this, at my very first rap, the Saw-whet’s head protruded. 
As I climbed, she, having disappeared within, came out again and.flew fif- 
teen feet away to a dead branch, where she sat long in utter silence. The 
hollow was sixteen inches deep. It was well filled with bark strippings, 
placed there by red squirrels. Well jumbled together in this mass were 
seven eggs, whose incubation varied from nothing to well-formed small 
embryos, a headless meadow-mouse and many contour feathers of the Pine 
Grosbeak, with flight-feathers and tail feathers of Juncos, Warblers and 
other small birds. Many of these feathers were stuck into bark crevices, 
and the habitance of the stub seemed to have covered a number of years. 
A few pellets lay at the base of the tree. This pair of birds I never found 
again. 
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On the wings of a howling wind, across the mile-wide flood, at Pem- 
bina, on April 13, 1 heard the fluting of another Saw-whet. I found the 
cavity, an open hollow, inhabited by this bird, later; but nothing more. 
During 1899, no signs of the Saw-whet were vouchsafed me. 

In 1900, some ten miles east of Hallock, while looking critically for the 
nest of a located pair of Hooded Mergansers, I found a kiln-dried elm stub, 
on a sort of island, well secluded, on the South Fork. This large stub con- 
tained a Flicker hole, some sixteen feet up. 
Herefrom, at a slight rap, appeared a Saw- 
whet. Returning, down-stream, at dusk, 
about a mile above this point, I suddenly 
heard a Saw-whet’s song. When very 
near the spot whence the sound proceeded, 
I heard the doubled -time note ringing out, 
as if the bird were in motion; and then 
instantly saw the male bird sweep down, 
from a stub-top, with a long downward 
and upward curve; and perch near by. 
The sound he made was strangely like the 
distant fire-warning of a steam whistle. 
The female seemed away at the moment, 
but before I was within six feet of the 
Flicker hole that marked her home, she 
darted by me, and into the hole. I could 
not dislodge her. ‘The date of these two 
findings was May 14. 

Three days later, I opened the first of 
these two nests. The young were about 
three - fourths grown. They bore no 
down, to speak of, but many pin-feathers. There were three of the young 
birds. The mother allowed me:to take her in hand, her only protest being 
the snapping of her beak. There were but few pellets at the base of the 
nest-tree; while the nest-hollow contained no rubbish, but only the young, 
the putrescent body of a gravid meadow-mouse, a Loring’s red-backed 
mouse, and the tail of a jumping mouse. On May 29, these young were 
in full feather. While photographing them I could not but note the fur- 
tive manner of two of the young birds; this amounting, at times, almost 
to the appearance of the feigning of death. The parents were not seen, 
and the young had left the nest before June 5. 

On the 14th of June, I opened the second nest. The female kept the 
cavity persistently, returning several times while I was yet in the tree. 
The nest-cavity was some twelve feet up, in the dead top of a still-living 
elm. The cavity contained squirrel-nest material, mingled with a few 
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feathers of small birds and of the fledgling Flickers. There were six eggs, 
neatly arranged in triangular form. 

These eggs all seemed dead; though one or two may have still been 
alive. One was infertile. Various stages marked the incubation, which, 
in two eggs, amounted to perhaps one-fourth. 

At neither of the first two nests did I ever see the male. Nor did I, at 
the third nest, after my first visit, find him at home, though making several 
visits at different times of the day. 

These observations leave one in perplexity as to the normal nesting-date 
of the Acadian Owl in northern Minnesota. All the dates given above 
are inconclusive. One may, perhaps, be permitted to infer that this little 
Owl who has so warm a place in our affections is rather a nomad and 
erratic, though loving tenaciously his one-time nesting place; and that the 
nesting times are quite uncertain. This much, at least, is fairly sure: that 
acadica \oves the wooded streams, and that a Flicker hole is his great 
desideratum. Open cavities are too insecure, and smaller artificial holes too 
small. The pretty sight of a mother Saw-whet squeezing her way into a 
good-sized Flicker hole gives us a fair gauge of the size of this, the smallest 
and most attractive of American Owls. 


The Song Sparrow 


By the road in early spring 
Always hopefully you sing; 
It may rain or it may snow, 
Sun may shine or wind may blow, 
Still your dainty strain we hear— 
“Cheer— Cheer— 

Never, never fear, 

May will soon be here.” 
Darling little prophet that you are! 


When at last the leaves are out 
And wild flowers all about, 
Songs of other birds are fraught 
With the spirit that you taught. 
Still you sing on sweet and clear— 

“Hear— Hear— 

Happy, happy cheer, 

Singing all the year.” 


Jocund little brother of the air. 
Lynn Tew SPRAGUE. 


For Teachers and Students 


Tree - Planting 


P NHIS is the season for tree-planting, and we cannot too strongly 
urge the desirability of making our lawns, gardens, and orchards 
more attractive to birds by planting in them trees which will fur- 

nish birds with food in summer as well as in winter. 

If, as a result of a widespread movement in this direction, the supply 
of food for birds should be greatly increased, there would doubtless be 
a corresponding increase on the part of the birds. Practical bird-pro- 
tection means not only preventing the destruction of birds but creating 
conditions which shall make the worid more habitable for them. 

We hope that this matter of tree-planting for the birds will be given 
especial consideration on Arbor Days when, among the trees which are 
set out, there should be the mulberry, wild cherry, dogwood, Parkman's 
apple, mountain ash, and other trees bearing fruit of which birds are fond. 

In this connection we would refer our readers to Lange’s ‘Our Native 
Birds’ and to Mrs. Merriam Bailey’s ‘ Birds of Village and Field’ for 
further information in regard to this exceedingly important subject. 


Birds and Seasons 
THIRD SERIES 


APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 

By RALPH HOFFMANN 
ARDLY two observers will agree on the date of arrival of the same 
H species; for many factors enter into the problem. In the first 
place, few people can devote their days to playing the “detective 
of nature;” on our way to our work we too often hear voices calling us to 
the woods where many new arrivals wait to be recorded. In the second 
place, individual birds vary greatly in hardiness; a certain Phoebe or Chebec 
almost always comes a day or two before the rest of the species; breeding 
birds naturally precede the migrants, whose northern homes are not yet 
ready for them. Unless, therefore, an observer lives very near a bird’s 
home, he often misses the arrival. ‘Thus it will always happen in the case 
of rare or local birds that the man who has a Martin box under his window 
or a White-eyed Vireo on his beat, is the best authority for the arrival of 
that bird. Again, some places are on much more favorable migration routes 
than others; where many birds pass, the chance for an early one is of 
course better. At the head of Lower Mystic Lake in Medford, Tree 
Swallows may be seen in early April in hundreds — among them is often a 
Barn Swallow a week or ten days ahead of his fellows. Lastly, certain 
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birds occur so rarely that it is impossible to say with certainty that the first 
one seen is the first arrival. The weather has a greater influence on the 
date of arrival in April than in May. The continued warm weather in 
1896 brought Black-throated Green Warblers to this vicinity:on the 19th of 
April; two years later a cold spring kept them back till May 5, a differ- 
ence of over two weeks. Orioles, on the other hand, show surprisingly 
slight variation in a long series of years. A cold northeaster coming after 
many birds have started keeps them all back, so that when warm weather 
succeeds, birds come in a rush. The smallest gardens in large cities are then 
visited by almost any species. Continued cool, bright weather, on the other 
hand, seems to send the birds through in small bands, so that the migration 
makes little impression. 


I have given below, as in the list for March, two dates for each bird; 
the bird is not to be expected before the first, and should almost always 
be here before or on the second. The dates should in no sense be taken 
as showing the time when the whole number of the species arrive, but 
the time when keen and well-informed observers, much in the field, 
should see the first individual. The arrival of Blackpolls in force has 
been well said to sound the death-knell to migration, yet a few Black- 
polls almost always reach us in the first great Warbler wave, but are 
easily overlooked. Even when we judge the migration over, and some 
busy pair of Vireos bids us turn our attention to nest-building, we must 


still keep our ears open for the “quee-quee” of an Alder Flycatcher or the 
hurried warble of a Mourning Warbler. (Mr. Walter Faxon has kindly 
let me compare my dates of arrival with some of his.) 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents and winter visitants see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 183. 

Arrivals in April and May.— April 1-10, White-bellied Swallow,* Mourning 
Dove,* Marsh Hawk,* Pied-billed Grebe; * 1-15, Kingfisher;* 2-15, Pine Warbler; 
3-12, Savanna Sparrow;* 4-10, Vesper Sparrow; 5-15, Myrtle Warbler,f Yellow Palm 
Warbler,t American Pipit,t Wilson’s Snipe,t American Bittern, Great Blue Heron,t 
Purple Finch; 5-20, Field Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Hermit Thrush;{ 10-20, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet,t Winter Wren,t Sharp-shinned Hawk; { 10-25, Barn Swallow, Pur- 
ple Martin;t 12-20, Swamp Sparrow; 13-30, Sora; 15-20, Cooper’s Hawk,{ Osprey,f 
Night Heron; 18-25, White-throated Sparrow,t Yellow-bellied Sapsucker; ft 20-30, 
Blue-headed Vireo,t Virginia Rail; 22-29, Black and White Warbler; 22-30, Towhee; 
23-30, Least Flycatcher; April 25 to May 1, Brown Thrasher, Spotted Sandpiper, Cliff 
Swallow, Bank Swallow; April 26 to May 1, Black-throated Green Warbler; April 28 
to May 3, Yellow Warbler, House Wren; April 28 to May 5, Whip-poor-will; May 
1-8, Warbling Vireo; 1-9, Parula Warbler;*t 1-10, Long-billed Marsh Wren,* King- 
bird; 1-11, Redstart; 2-5, Yellow-throated Vireo; 2-9, Ovenbird; 2-10, Nashville 
Warbler; 3-8, Maryland Yellow-throat; 3-9, Baltimore Oriole; 3-10, Catbird, Northern 


* Occasionally, or not infrequently, earlier. 
+ Migrant. See, however, June list (in June Birp-Lore) for rare breeders. 


} Date uncertain. 
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Water-Thrush,t Green Heron; 4-11, Rose-breasted Grosbeak ; 5—11, Bobolink, Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, Prairie Warbler; 7-10, Wilson’s Thrush; 7-12, Wood Thrush; 7-13, 
Hummingbird; 7-15, Blackburnian Warbler;t 8-11, White-eyed Vireo; 8-15, Night 
Hawk, Black-billed Cuckoo; 8-16, Scarlet Tanager, Black-throated Blue Warbler,t 
Magnolia Warbler;t 9-12, Golden-winged Warbler, Orchard Oriole ;} 9-15, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Lincoln’s Finch, White-crowned Sparrow, Florida Gallinule,{ Henslow’s Spar- 
row,{ Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow-breasted Chat; 9-18, Olive-backed Thrush,f Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo; 10-15, Wilson’s Blackcap,t Solitary Sandpiper; 10-17, Blackpoll Warbler;t 
10-20, Indigo Bunting; 13-21, Wood Pewee, Canadian Warbler; f 15-20, Bay-breasted 
Warbler, tt Tennessee Warbler, tt Cape May Warbler, t{ Short-billed Marsh Wren, t Sharp- 
tailed Finch,{ Grasshopper Sparrow;{ 15-25, Gray-cheeked and Bicknell’s Thrushes;f 
May 23 to June 3, Alder Flycatcher,t Mourning Warbler,t Olive-sided Flycatcher.tt{ 

Departures in April and May.—April 15-25, Fox Sparrow; 20-30, Tree Sparrow; 
25-30, Golden-crowned Kinglet; Red-poll, White-winged Crossbills, Shore 
Larks, Snowflakes; April 20 to May 1, Junco, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren; May 3, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, American Pipit; 5-10, Hermit Thrush, Herring Gull; 6, 
Wilson’s Snipe;t 9, Rusty Blackbird; 10, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Yellow Palm War- 
bler; 12, Blue-headed Vireo; 15, Pine Finch; 15-24, Myrtle Warbler, White-throated 
Sparrow; 20-23, Black-throated Blue Warbler; 20-25, Parula Warbler; 25-28, Mag- 
nolia Warbler, Wilson’s Blackcap; 28, Gray-cheeked Thrush; 30, Canadian Warbler; 
May 30 to June 1, Northern Water Thrush; June 1, Olive-backed Thrush; 2-3, Black- 


poll Warbler. Nore.— Red Crossbills often linger well into May; stragglers, in fact, may be seen at any time. 


* Occasionally, or not infrequently, earlier. 
+ Migrant. See, however, June list (in June BinD-LORE) for rare breeders. 
1 Date uncertain. 


APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


April and May are exciting months for the-field student. Throughout 
the winter they have been anticipated with an eagerness and enthusiasm 
which the events that so crowd them never fail to satisfy. Time cannot 
pass too rapidly until the calendar marks “April 1;” then we live in the 
assurance that each day may bring some old friend or new acquaintance. 
The feast of spring follows the famine of winter. 

From April 1 to about May 10, birds increase in number daily; then, 
as the transient visitants pass onward to more northern summer homes, 
they become rapidly less abundant and by June 5 we have left only the 
ever-present permanent residents and the birds which have come to us 
from the south to nest. 

As the days become warmer and the weather more settled, so do the 
birds return with greater regularity. The times of arrival of the early 
migrants may vary several weeks, from year to year, but the birds of May 
come almost on a given day. The date of a bird’s appearance depends 
primarily, in most instances, on the nature of its food. The length of its 
journey, or, in other words, its winter range, is also to be considered here; 
but since that is also, to a greater or less extent, determined by food, we 
may consider the ever-important question of food as the most potent single 
factor governing a bird’s time of arrival. 


Bird- Lore 


The opening of ponds and bays is followed, as we have seen, by the 
return of the Ducks and Geese; the Woodcock comes when the thawing 
ground releases his fare of earthworms; the Sparrows appear when the 
melting snow uncovers the remains of the preceding season’s crop of seeds. 
It is not, therefore, until a higher temperature brings into activity myriad 
forms of insect life that we may expect to find Warblers and Flycatchers. 

The region about New York is a favored one during the migrations. 
The nearness of the coast, the great highways of migration formed by the 
Hudson River valley and Long Island Sound give to the observer exceptional 
opportunities. But in no place, hereabout, can the migration be studied to 
better advantage than in Central Park, in the heart of New York city. The 
park, in effect, is an island surrounded by a sea of houses, and during the 
migration receives a greater number of bird visitors than any area of similar 
size with which I am acquainted. As a matter of local interest, therefore, 
in place of general notes on the spring migration in this vicinity — which 
have already been published in the “Hand-Book of Birds’ and ‘ Bird-Life ’ 
—I append records of the spring migrations of 1899 and 1900, in the Park, 
which have been contributed by Mr. S. H. Chubb. 


SPRING MIGRATIONS OF 1899 AND 1900 IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW Y.RK CITY 
By S. H. CHuBB 


1809 


April Migrants.—April 22, Yellow Palm Warbler, Myrtle Warbler; 24, Black and 
White Warbler, Pine Warbler, Blue-headed Vireo; 28, Yellow Warbler; 30, Parula 
Warbler, Wilson’s Thrush. 

May Migrants.—May 1, Chimney Swift, Baltimore Oriole, Redstart, Ovenbird, War- 
bling Vireo, Maryland Yellow-throat, Water-Thrush, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Brown Thrasher, Catbird; 2, Little Green Heron, Crested Flycatcher, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Wood Thrush, Hermit Thrush; 3, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Scarlet Tanager, 
White-eyed Vireo, Nashville Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler; 5, Red-eyed Vireo, Magnolia Warbler; 
6, Prairie Warbler; 8, Olive-backed or Gray-checked Thrush; 10, Worm-eating Warbler, 
Black-throated Blue Warbler; 11, Hummingbird, Yellow-breasted Chat; 13, Wilson’s 
Blackcap, Canada Warbler; 14, Bay-breasted Warbler. 


1900 


April Migrants.—April 29, Parula Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Water-Thrush. 

May Migrants.—May 1, Least Flycatcher, Yellow-throated Vireo, Warbling Vireo, 
Brown Thrasher; 2, Towhee, Blue-headed Vireo, Catbird; 3, Wood Thrush, Prairie 
Warbler; 4, Ovenbird, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Canada Warbler; 6, Kingbird, Balti- 
more Oriole, Purple Finch, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Swamp Sparrow, Blue-winged War- 
bler, Magnolia Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat, Hermit Thrush; 7, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Nashville Warbler, Wilson’s Thrush; 8, Scarlet Tanager, Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Olive-backed or Gray-checked Thrush; 9, Black-billed Cuckoo, Wood Pewee, White- 
eyed Vireo, Blackburnian Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, House Wren; 10, Eave Swal- 
low; 14, Black-poll Warbler, Wilson’s Blackcap; 17, Olive-sided Flycatcher ; 31, 
Mourning Warbler. 
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APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


By WITMER STONE 


April and May are preéminently the months of migration. March, with 
its frequent cold and stormy days, offers many a setback to the traveling 
birds, but once past the early days of April, the tide sweeps steadily on, 
reaching its highest point during the first week of May. The great waves 
of Warblers which arrive suddenly over night and fairly swarm in the tree- 
tops are characteristic of the May migration. The first of these waves 
usually reaches Philadelphia about the first of May and is followed by others, 
until the 20th or 25th, when the flight begins to wane, and by Decoration 
Day all the transients are gone save a few stragglers, mainly Black-polls 
and Gray-cheeked Thrushes. 

The great wealth of bird-life, the swarms of minute Warblers in the 
tree-tops and their various songs that we have not heard for a whole year, 
are almost disheartening to the careful observer. There is not time to 
identify every individual of this host, and who knows but we may have 
passed by a Cerulean or Mourning Warbler, or other rarity! 

With the presence of all our summer and permanent residents as well as 
practically all of our transients, May naturally affords opportunies for very 
large daily lists. My notes show fifty-four species observed within the 
northern limits of Philadelphia on the morning of May 13, 1888, and again 
May 19, 1891, but I was not very favorably situated. Across the river, at 
Haddonfield, N. J., upward of eighty species have been noted on a single 
day at the height of the migration, by Mr. Samuel N. Rhoads. 

Beside the numerous arrivals from the south we have not a few of our 
winter visitants with us during April, and some Juncos and White-throated 
Sparrows stay regularly until after May 1.* 

Many of our summer residents begin nesting during April and May and 
some of the earliest breeders have young on the wing before the Ist of June. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents and winter visitants see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 185. 

April Migrants.—April 1-10, Green Heron, Vesper Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow, 
Chipping Sparrow, Tree Swallow, Purple Martin, Myrtle Warbler, Hermit Thrush; 
10-20, Chimney Swift, Ttowhee, Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Yellow Palm Warbler; 
20-25, Solitary Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Whip-poor-will, Rough-wing Swallow; 
Blue-headed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat, House Wren, 
Brown Thrasher; 25-30, Least Flycatcher, Cliff Swallow, Grasshopper Sparrow, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Black-throated Green Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Parula Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Redstart, Ovenbird, Catbird, Wood Thrush. 

May Migrants.— May 1-10, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Night- 
hawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Wood Pewee, Crested Flycatcher, Green-crested 


*An unaccountable slip of the pen in the February BiRD-LORE implies that our winter visitants usually 
leave about April 1. As a matter of fact, all our regu/ar winter visitants, except the Tree Sparrow, remain until 
the end of the month, at least. 
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Flycatcher, Kingbird, Bobolink, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Indigo Bunting, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, White-crowned Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Nashville Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Magnolia 
Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Prairie Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Chat, Water Thrush, Wilson’s Fhrush; 10-20, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Golden-winged Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Cape May 
Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Wilson’s Blackcap, Canadian 
Warbler, Mourning Warbler, Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush. 


APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE NEAR OBERLIN, OHIO 


By LyYNps JONES 


April weather is a very uncertain quantity, yet the first few days are 
frequently pleasant and enticing to the more venturesome birds. In the 
last five years the first week has four times witnessed a decided wave of 
northward migrants which sweeps the Northern Shrike and the Rough- 
legged Hawk away. This mild weather is likely to be followed by a de- 
cidedly wintry week, with snow or at least freezing nights. It is not until 
the beginning of the third week that any other marked movement occurs, 
when such birds as Lapland Longspur, Tree Sparrow and Horned Lark 
leave us. During the last ten days the spring-like weather brings the 
greatest movement of the year, carrying northward Junco, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Fox Sparrow, Hermit Thrush, Horned Grebe, and, usually, 
Ruddy Duck. 

With the arrival of May the later migrants crowd in, even should the 
nights be frosty, as they sometimes are until the middle of the month. The 
May weather is rarely too inclement for the eager birds. During the first 
five days we lose Wilson’s Snipe, Rusty Blackbird and Pectoral Sandpiper; 
then there is a lull of five days when none depart; but during the third 
five days—1oth to 15th—we lose Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Myrtle Warbler, 
Black-and-white Warbler, Blue-headed Vireo, Winter Wren, and some- 
times Palm Warbler. From the 15th to the 20th we lose American 
Crossbill, White-throated Sparrow, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, Solitary Sandpiper, Water Thrush, Ten- 
nessee Warbler, White-crowned Sparrow and American Pipit. The last 
ten days of the month witness the departure of practically all other mi- 
grants, including Nashville Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Blackburn- 
ian Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Least Flycatcher and Olive-backed 
Thrush, leaving us with only the summer resident species. Such ducks 
as Lesser Scaup, Greater Scaup, Bufflehead, Blue-winged Teal and Bald- 
pate are likely to tarry well into May. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents and winter visitants, see Birp Lore, Dec. 1900, p. 186. 
April Migrants.—April 1-10, Pied-billed Grebe, Pectoral Sandpiper, Chipping Spar- 
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tow, Field Sparrow; 10-20, Bartramian Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Chimney Swift, White-throated Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Swamp Sparrow, 
Myrtle Wa:bler, Purple Martin, Brown Thrasher, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; 20-30, Wil- 
son’s Snipe, Solitary Sandpiper, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Bobolink, 
Baltimore Oriole, Grasshopper Sparrow, Cliff Swallow, Bank Swallow, Scarlet Tanager, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Black-and-white Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Nashville Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Palm Warbler, 
Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, Redstart, House Wren, Catbird, Wood Thrush, 
Wilson’s Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush. 

May Migrants.—May 1-5, Orchard Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Yellow-throated Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, 
Green-crested Flycatcher; 5-10, White-crowned Sparrow, Parula Warbler, Tennessee 
Warbler, Cape May Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Magnolia Warbler, Canadian Warbler; 10-15, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Wood Pewee, Black-poll Warbler, Mourning 
Warbler; 15-20, Least Sandpiper, Traill’s Flycatcher. 


APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO), ILLINOIS 


By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 


With the real opening of spring, which may take place here anywhere 
between the 15th and 25th of April, it is clearly observable that a new order 
of things is apparent on every hand, though we do not feel that the season 
is actually upon us until the hepatica and the little spring beauty have con- 
tributed their matchless charms to the yet incipient plant-life of our hitherto 


flowerless woods. Even then it is sometimes a question more undecided 
than otherwise when we carefully take into account the weather. The 
birds, too, offer us almost a parallel illustration when we stop to consider 
and study their ways. The largely insectivorous species, the true harbingers 
of spring, do not appear in anything approaching wave-like movements 
until about the closing days of the month, or when the rejuvenating in- 
fluences of milder weather have set into active motion the various forms of 
insect-life. Several species that have passed the winter with us, or made 
their appearance during the days of February and March, now make their 
exit for more northern breeding latitudes; and of this class we may mention 
the Tree Sparrow, Short-eared Owl, Rough-legged Hawk, Junco and 
Fox Sparrow; also the Rusty Grackles, which have added so largely to the 
animated life of the woodlands during the earlier days of the month. At 
this period they are great ground-searchers for the several kinds of larve 
snugly hidden beneath the dead and moistened leaves, and as they pass 
hither and thither in restless flocks through the woods, prospecting as they 
go, they present indeed a most interesting sight. 

Our early breeders, the Hawks and Owls, Crow, Jay and White-rumped 
Shrike, are covering well-advanced eggs by this time. 

In favorable seasons we may confidently look for the arrival of the Bobo- 
link, Baltimore Oriole and, possibly, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, during 
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the closing days of the month, but the opening days of May are surer by 
the rule in finding them here. 

May is the month of bees, bird music and wild flowers, and possibly is 
the gayest of all gay periods of the year. To the true nature lover it encom- 
passes a season of really pronounced pleasures. 

Who has not for ever to be associated in his memory the O-yes-/-am-a- 
pretty-bird-pretty-bird of the Baltimore Oriole, the apple blossoms and 
the Warblers? 

The Flycatchers and Vireos, too, are upon the calendar, in addition to 
the smaller Thrushes and Scarlet Tanager, whose fiery tropical plumage, 
in the case of the latter, very strikingly offsets the more somber tints of 


many of our commoner birds. 
The bulk of our Warbler hosts and the Thrushes continue onward to 
their more northern summer homes, and with us, are simply transients. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents and winter visitants, see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 187. 

April and May Migrants, showing extreme dates of arrival and departure of transient 
visitauts, from data collected at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, during the past eight years: April 
1, Turkey Buzzard;* 1-8, Lesser Scaup Duck;* 1-22, Wilson’s Snipe;* April 2 to 
May 5, Loon;* April 2 to May 10, Winter Wren; April 2 to May 19, Blue-winged 
Teal;* April 4, Tufted Titmouse ;* April 4 to May 16, Sparrow Hawk;* April 8-27, 
Hooded Merganser; * April 8 to May 18, Myrtle Warbler; April 8 to May 24, Pine 
Siskin; April 9 to May 20, White-throated Sparrow;* April 10-19, Greater Scaup Duck ; 
April 10 to May 25, Broad-winged Hawk;* April 11 to May 10, Pectoral Sandpiper; 
April 14, Green-winged Teal* and American Coot;* April 14-17, Red-throated Loon; 
April 14 to May 25, Water Thrush;* April 15, American Pipit; April 15-26, Great Blue 
Heron; *April 15 to May 5, Yellow-Legs;* April 17-24, Pine Warbler;* April 19, Buffle- 
head Duck; April 19 to May 21, Whip-poor-will;* April 23 to May 13, Palm Warbler; 
April 23 to May 30, Olive-backed Thrush;* April 24 to May 21, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch ;* April 24 to May 25, White-crowned Sparrow; April 24 to May 29, Wilson’s 
Thrush ;* April 27 to May 21, Solitary Sandpiper;* April 27 to May 25, Nashville 
Warbler;* April 28, Bald Eagle;* April 28 to May 26, Swamp Sparrow;* April 29 to 
June 4, Black-throated Green Warbler;* April 30 to May 9, Cape May Warbler; April 
30 to May 21, Ruddy Duck;* April 30 to May 26, Tennessee Warbler; May 1-21, 
Orange-crowned Warbler; 1-23, Black-and-white Warbler;* 1-28, Alice’s Thrush; 
2-27, Black-throated Blue Warbler; 2-30, Black-poll Warbler; 3-28, Parula“ Warbler ;* 
4, LeConte’s Sparrow and [Least Sandpiper; 4-18, Golden-winged Warbler;* 4-25, 
Magnolia and Blackburnian Warblers; 5-16, Bank Swallow;* 6-21, Willow Thrush; 
6-26, Canadian Warbler;* 7, Kirtland’s Warbler; 7-30, Wilson’s Warbler; 8-23, Bay- 
breasted Warbler; 9-18, Blue-headed Vireo; 12, American Merganser; May 12 to June 8, 
Connecticut Warbler; May 13, Wood Duck* and Prothonotary Warbler;* 13-27, Olive- 
sided Flycatcher; 15, American Osprey;* 18, Philadelphia Vireo;* 18-27, Mourning 
Warbler;* 19, Harris’ Sparrow, Belted Piping Plover*(?) and Forster’s Tern;* 20-25, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher; 21, Yellow-headed Blackbird;* May 24 to June 5, White- 
eyed Vireo.* 

Latest dates of departure of winter residents and early spring migrants: March 17, 


* Summer resident in northern Illinois. 
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Northern Shrike (should have been included in the notes for February and March) ; 
April 7, Mallard * and Pintail Ducks;* 17, Herring Gull; 19, Fox Sparrow and Short- 
eared Owl;* 23, American Rough-legged Hawk; 25, Tree Sparrow; May 2, Purple 
Finch ;* 5, Canada Goose * and Golden Plover; 7, Hermit Thrush; 8, Junco, Ruby and 
Golden-crowneu Kinglets; 12, Sapsucker; 15, Sharp-shinned Hawk;* 16, Lapland 
Longspur; 19, Brown Creeper; 24, Ring-necked Duck.* 


APRIL AND MAY BIRD-LIFE AT STOCKTON, CALIFORNIAt 
By LYMAN BELDING 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


April Migrants.— April 1-10, female Bullock’s Oriole and increase of earlier arrivals, 
Black-chinned Hummingbird, Rufous Hummingbird, Ash-throated Flycatcher, Western 
Chipping Sparrow, Yellow Warbler, Black-throated Gray Warbler, Townsend’s Warbler, 
Hermit Warbler, Pileolated Warbler; April 20-30, Black-headed Grosbeak, Lazuli Bun- 
ting, Louisiana Tanager, Cassin’s Vireo, Least Vireo, Lutescent Warbler. 

May Migrants.—Western Wood Pewee, Western Flycatcher, Little Flycatcher, 
Hammond’s Flycatcher, Wright’s Flycatcher, Western Blue Grosbeak, Russet-backed 
Thrush. 

Most of the following are often met with during the spring migration: Northern Phal- 
arope, Long-billed Dowitcher, Least Sandpiper, Red-backed Sandpiper, Western Sand- 
piper, Greater Yellow Legs, Yellow Legs (rarely), Western Willet, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Long-billed Curlew, Hudsonian Curlew, Black-bellied Plover, Semipalmated Plover, 
Snowy Plover. 

The following abundant winter visitants leave us about May 1: Intermediate Sparrow, 


Golden-crowned Sparrow, Junco, Townsend’s Sparrow, American Pipit. Most of the 
northern breeding Ducks and Geese leave us prior to May. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S STUDY 


Birds and Seasons.— Compare the preceding outlines of the characteristics of the 
bird-life of Boston, New York, etc., with their accompanying lists of April and May 
birds. 

Migration.{—Too much time cannot be spent in the field during the migration. If 
possible one should go out both in the early morning and late afternoon, visiting as great 
a variety of ground as opportunity permits. A knowledge of what birds to expect greatly 
increases the probability of seeing a species on or soon after its arrival. 

Weather conditions should be observed as closely as the migration itself, and the charts 
issued by the Weather Bureau, at Washington, should be studied. The blooming of 
plants, shrubs and trees and the advance of vegetation in general, together with the ap- 
pearance of various forms of insect life, calling of hylas, etc., should all be closely noted 
and these phenomena recorded with as much detail as the arrival of birds. 

The record of each migrant should show when it was first observed, the number seen, 
giving, if possible, the sex, if in song on arrival, if migrating singly, in scattered com- 
panies or in flocks, if observed to migrate during the day. Succeeding observations of the 
same species should be entered with as much detail as the first one in order to ascertain its 
increase or decrease in numbers. 

*Summer resident in northern Illinois. 

+ The notes here given refer to the country within a radius of fifteen miles of Stockton. These data being de- 


signed wholly for popular use, it has not been deemed necessary to employ the latest subspecific names. 
*tSee also Birp-Lore for February, 1901. 
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A form for record book, which has stood the test of many years’ experience, is shown 
in part below. (See also, Merriam, Auk, I, 71; Stone, Auk, V, 194; Jones, Auk, XII, 
117, 231, 237; Pynchon, Birp-Lore, II, 21; Hand-Book of Birds, p. 21). 


PLAN OF PART OF THE FIRST PAGE 


Weather. 


Temperature, 


Locality. 


Return. 


Remarks. 


Bluebird 


Robin. 


PLAN OF PART OF THE SECOND PAGE 
TRERPREPRESSEY 
HERRERERR ARES Y ee... 

Reese Bes | 


| 


ERP gan 

If a ruled roll-call book cannot be secured, take a large blank book, measuring at 
least 8 by ro inches, rule the first page as shown above, with a space at the left for the 
entry of birds’ names, etc. Rule the second page as shown, and cut from its right side a 
strip equal in width to the space allowed on page 1 for names, so that when page 2 is 
turned the left-hand edge of page 3 will just meet the column of birds’ names at the left- 
hand side of page 1, when the record may be continued without re-writing the column of 
birds’ names. Treat page 4 in the same manner, when page 5 will meet the column of 
names. In this way the right-hand or free margin of each even numbered page, 6, 8, etc., 
may be trimmed until enough pages have been arranged to enter the records relative to 
“ Date,” “Start,” etc., for a certain period. For example, if one’s observations cover the 
spring migration, from March 1 to May 31, a period of g2 days, and if one could expect 
to go afield twice each day during this period, 184 columns or squares would be required 
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after the first column of names, that is “ Date,” “Start,” etc. Knowing this, one may leave 
the needed number of pages before entering the second column of birds’ names. 

Such a record should begin first with a list of Permanent Residents following “ Re- 
marks”; then should come Winter Residents, and migrants may be added as they are 
observed. Of course as the season advances less pages should be left. When the migra- 
tion is ended a new series of records should be begun, beginning with “ Date,” “ Start,” 
etc., then entering the Permanent Residents and after them the Summer Residents. 

These roll books are easily kept and their contents form graphic records of the rise and 
fall of the migration, showing when a species was first observed, when it was most numer- 
ous, and, if transient, when it was last seen. 

If possible the approximate number of birds seen should be given, and in recording 
other details noted above a simple system of abbreviations may be employed. For instance, 
a number enclosed in a circle implies that the birds seen were in a flock; S indicates sing- 
ing; the signs, ¢ or °, male or female respectively, while an asterisk refers to your journal 
of the same date wherein you may enter some observation at length. Whatever system 
of abbreviations is adopted, however, should be fully explained in the opening pages of 
your roll book. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S READING 


Thoreau: ‘Spring,’ in ‘Walden,’ ‘Early Spring in Massachusetts.’ Burroughs: 
‘The Return of the Birds’ and ‘Spring at the Capital’ in ‘Wake Robin,’ ‘ April’ 
in ‘ Birds and Poets,’ ‘A Spring Relish’ in ‘Signs and Seasons,’ ‘ Spring Jottings’ in 
‘Riverby,’ Torrey: ‘A Bird-Lover’s April,’ ‘A Month’s Music’ in ‘Birds in the 
Bush,’ ‘A World of Green Hills,’ ‘Spring Notes from Tennessee.’ Flagg: ‘April’ 
in ‘A Year with the Birds.’ Bolles: ‘Land of the Lingering Snow.’ Keeler: ‘April 
in Berkeley,’ ‘ Berkeley in May’ in ‘ Bird Notes Afield.’ Wright: ‘A New England 
May-Day’ and ‘When Orchards Bloom’ in ‘The Friendship of Nature.’ Crockett: 
‘April’ and ‘May’ in ‘A Yearbook of Kentucky Woods and Fields.’ Parkhurst: 
‘April’ and ‘May’ in ‘ The Birds’ Calendar.’ 


What bird is this? 


Field Description.—Length, 6.25 inches. Upper parts brownish; wings and tail darker; outer tail-feathers 
tipped with white; a whitish line over the eye; under parts whitish, with dark streaks. 


The species figured in February is the Pine Finch. 


For Boung Observers 
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Notes from Field and Stury 


The Brown Creeper’s Force of Habit 


My office is on the fifth floor of a building 
in a thickly built up portion of Philadel- 
phia, and not the sort of place where one 
would expect to see much in the way of 
birds. But late in the fall, while our winter 
birds were still coming from the north, a 
Brown Creeper, exhausted or temporarily 
disabled, was discovered one cold day hud- 
dled up in a bunch, lying on the window- 
sill against the sash of one of my windows. 

The man who discovered it supposed it 
to be a kind of mouse, but when I slowly 
opened the window and gently placed my 
hand over its tiny form, its head popped up 
and it at once made itself known. It was 
apparently too weak to make much of a 
flight, but the warm room infused new life 
into the little creature, and after remain- 
ing on the window-sill a few minutes, he 


hopped to the end of the sill and climbed 
up the varnished sash to the meeting rail, 
where I saw he was attracted by a fly walk- 


ing on the glass. He had forgotten his 
ailments, having been lured away by the 
appetizing dipter. As the fly kept out of 
reach, I volunteered assistance, and the 
Creeper took the dainty morsel from my 
fingers as contentedly as though he under- 
stood the situation as well as I did. Food 
was scarce at that time of the year, and but 
three or four flies could be found, all of 
which went quickly down the red lane. 
Two or three hours later, the boys put 
on their coats and bid good-night, leaving 
me until the last. I had actually forgotten 
all about the bird, and would have gone 
home without it, had it not for the first time 
flown across the room and alighted on the 
lower end of my overcoat just as I was 
about to close the door behind me. He 
had evidently seen his friends vanishing, 
and had decided at the last moment to re- 
mind me that he would please like to have 
some more flies. Under the circumstances, 
I was his only source of supply, and this 


remarkable intelligence so touched me that 
by the time he had climbed up to my 
shoulder I placed my hand over him again 
and decided to make him, if possible, a 
household pet. 

All the way home I guarded my pocket 
with great care, and upon arriving there 
and liberating him from his close quarters, 
he seemed just as tame and natural as ever. 
I had not hurt him invany way, and he took 
small pieces of earthworms and flies from 
my hand without: the least fear. 

His natural.habit of always flying down- 
ward and’ climbing upward. in’ searching 
for food was most surprisingly illustrated, 
for just as’ in nature, he would fly across 
the room and invariably alight close to the 
bottom of the curtain, for instance, and then 
would make his way gradually to the top, 
looking for something to eat among the 
folds. Several times he alighted on my 
trousers, just above my ankles, and climbed 
all the way to the top of my head, only to 
drop off again to the table cover or one of 
the chairs. 

The next morning I brought a stump 
from the woods, and with healthy vigor he 
pulled away at the decayed portions and 
extracted the larve, etc., that were hiding 
there. 

One night I took him to see a friend, and 
when I let him climb up on to my neck in 
the car, a man behind exclaimed, “Say, 
there’s a bug on your back!” He was just 
as much at home in my friend’s house as 
elsewhere, and exhibited his characteristic 
flight, climbing up all the curtains, hunting 
for food as usual. 

I kept him but three days; and partly 
because I had not the time to hunt insect 
food, and partly because I thought he would 
be happier free again, I opened the window 
and let him go. He flew immediately to 
a large pine on the lawn, where I soon 
lost sight of him.—Wwm. L. Batty, Ard- 
more, Pa. 
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A Birds’ Bath 


There is no better way to attract birds 
about our homes during the summer than 
to supply them with water for drinking and 
bathing. 

The accompanying photograph shows a 
bath which evidently met with the approval 
of most of the birds in the vicinity of my 


A BIRDS’ 


BATH 


house in the summer and autumn of 1900, 
it being patronized even by Screech Owls. 
It is made of bricks and cement and in 
cross-section resembles the appended dia- 
gram: 


Boards may be used to form partitions, 
which should be filled with earth. The 
plants introduced were sagittaria, iris, yel- 
low pond lily, wild rice, duckweed and 
water hyacinth. 

The pond is filled with a hose and re- 
plenished as evaporation requires. —FRANK 
M. CHapMaAN, Englewood, N. J. 


Buried Treasure 


On February 10, 1901, I observed a 
rather amusing incident. The snow was 
nearly a foot deep here on that day and the 
weather had been quite cold for some time. 
I was walking through a small piece of 
woods in search of birds, when I noticed a 
commotion near an embankment where the 
snow had drifted to a considerable depth. 
On drawing near I found a large number 
of Chickadees, White-breasted Nuthatches 
and Downy Woodpeckers assembled, the 
former most in evidence. All the birds 
seemed much interested in something in the 
snow, for one after another would fly down, 
then back into the low trees, in the mean- 
time keeping up a busy chattering. I went 
forward to examine the object of their 
curiosity and found that they had hollowed 
out a hole in the snow the size of a large 
bowl. I scraped the snow aside, but could 
find nothing unusual. My interference was 
strongly resented by the birds, who raised a 
great disturbance, several of the Chickadees 
almost flying in my face in their rage. I 
was finally obliged to leave without solving 
the mystery. 

Just one week later I visited the place 
again. It had snowed since my former 
visit, but on reaching tbe spot I found a 
much deeper hole and the same flock of 
birds, reénforced by several Blue Jays and a 
pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers. This 
time I made a closer examination and de- 
tected something yellow at the bottom of the 
hole which, on being brought to light, was 
found to be a piece of butter. More scrap- 
ing revealed more butter, and when all the 
snow was cleared from the spot it was found 
that a large round hole hai been made in 
the earth in which had been placed about 
fifteen pounds of good sweet butter. The 
stuff had evidently been placed there by 
thieves, but the birds had detected the 
plunder, and it was high living for the 
feathered inhabitants of the woods. I later 
found that the pair of Red-bellied Wood- 
peckers had carried about half a pound to 
a cavity in a large tree, which they were 
hoarding for future use.—W. O. Doo it- 
TLE, Painesville, Ohio. 


Book News and Reviews 


Tue Birp Book. By Fannie Harpy Eck- 
sToRM, Boston, U. S. A., D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1901. 12mo. Pages xii + 276. 
Ills. 56. Price, 60 cents. 

We believe that the author of this book 
has accomplished the far from easy task of 
making a desirable addition to the litera- 
ture of popular general ornithology. While 
she appears to be thoroughly familiar with 
what has previously been written and has 
often made use of it, her treatment of her 
theme is distinctly original. In other words, 
her book is not a compilation along well- 
worn paths, but an independent expression 
of opinion. 

The book is designed for the primary 
teacher, and the author’s estimate of the 
educational value of bird study shows in a 
few words such a comprehensive grasp of 
its potentialities that we are tempted to 


quote it. She says: “If we adopt bird- 


study as the representation of zodlogical 


science, as we seem likely to do, it must 
be not only because it is fairly illustrative 
of zoilogical principles, and because its 
materials are abundant and easily referred 
to, but because it is pleasurable to begin- 
ners. 

“ Bird-study, or any other special science, 
is justified in demanding an educational 
hearing if it contribute generously either to 
a knowledge of the principles and methods 
of science in general or to the training of 
the powers of observation.” (Preface.) 

The subject matter is somewhat unusual 
for a first book of birds’ and seems to us 
to be better for young ornithologists than 
for young people whose interest in birds 
should be fed on simpler, more palatable 
food. The first 57 pages are devoted to 
water birds, few of which come within the 
range of a child’s observation, with the 
object, it is said, of giving the student 
“some notion of the breadth of the sub- 
ject.” Part III, 43 pages, on ‘ Problems of 
Bird-Life,’ is excellent, but, as before said, 
seems more suitable for ornithologists than 


for beginners, such subjects as ‘ Zojgeogra- 
phy,’ ‘Subspecies,’ etc., being somewhat 
advanced for the student who perhaps does 
not know a dozen birds. Part II, ‘ Struc- 
ture and Comparison,’ and Part IV, ‘Some 
Common Land-Birds,’ are admirable; an 
Appendix has sections on the zojgeograph- 
ical divisions of the world, with a map 
of the chief divisions in North America, 
‘Hints on Observing Birds,’ ‘Hints on 
Identifying Strange Live Birds,’ ‘ Certain 
Questions Answered ’ (e. g., Shall a school 
own mounted birds? Is there any substi- 
tute for collections ?), and ‘ Lists of Books.’ 

The author's well-known experience as 
a practical ornithologist gives its due value 
to her work and ensures accuracy of state- 
ment. We note, however, one or two slips. 
Pigeons, for instance, are not the only 
birds that drink without removing the bill, 
Sand Grouse resembling them in this re- 
spect; nor is the eastern “ Bronzed 
Grackle,” a subspecies of the western bird; 
the Grackle of New England, except in the 
southern part, being the same as that of 
the Mississippi valley. 

The pen and ink full-page drawings of 
birds are good only when the artist is in- 
debted to Seton-Thompson or J. L. Ridg- 
way, an indebtedness, however, which is not 
acknowledged. 

Fortunately the value of the book does 
not depend on its illustrations, and we take 
pleasure in commending it most heartily to 
all bird students.—F. M. C. 


Birps OF WESTERN New York. By ELon 
Howarp Eaton. Proc. Rochester Acad. 
Sci., IV, pp. 1-64, Feb., rgor. 

This excellent paper contains brief sec- 
tions on the faunal areas of western New 
York, a Bibliography, ‘ Migration and Res- 
idence’ tables, an annotated list of the 297 
species known to occur, and a ‘ Hypothet- 
ical List’ of species which may occur. 

The ‘Migration and Residence’ table 
graphically presents in a clear, simple and 
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effective manner the relative abundance of, 
and season of occurrence, of the species 
treated, and is well worthy of imitation. 
The annotated list tells of a species ’ manner 
of occurrence, and the character of the ground 
in which it is found. The author’s long 
experience in the region and thorough grasp 
of his subject makes his work authoritative. 
The diversity of views, however, in regard 
to the breeding Shrike of Western New 
York has led him into the error of including 
both the Loggerhead and White-Rumped 
Shrikes. Doubtless the best way out of this 
difficulty is to accept Mr. Palmer’s name of 
migrans for the intermediate New York 
and New England form. The hypothetical 
list would be improved by the exclusion of 
the Man-o’-War Bird, Masked Duck, Corn 
Crake, European Woodcock, Burrowing 
Owl and other species whose occurrence 
would be wholly accidental. 

These criticisms are of minor importance, 
and the list will at once take its place as a 
standard treatise on the birds of the region 
covered.—F. M. C. 


A Year Book or Kentucky Woops ANpD 
Fietps. By INGRAM Crockett. Illus- 
trated by the author. Buffalo. Charles 
Wells Moulton, 1901. 16mo, pp. 112; 
4 full-page plates. 

The rise and fall of a Kentucky year ar 
here graphically depicted in twelve prose 
poems, one for each month. The author is 
evidently a passionate nature lover —earth, 
air, and water and all that in them is, ap- 
peal to him; but from the first bird note of 
spring to the last one of autumn, it is the 
songs of birds more than anything else that 
echo through his pages. We welcome this 
book from the south. Would that more of 
her sons were moved to tell the world of the 


beauties of their native land.—F. M. C. 
Paciric Coast AvIFAUNA, No. 1. Burbs 
OF THE KorTrzesue Sounp’ REGION, 
ALASKA. By JosepH GRINNELL. Pub- 
lished by the Cooper Ornithological Club 
of California. Royal 8vo, pages 1-80; 
I map. 


In this paper Mr. Joseph Grinnell presents 
the most important contribution to the life- 
histories of Alaskan birds that has appeared 


Bird- 


Lore 


in recent years. A short introduction giving 
the climate and character of Kotzebue Sound 
and its affluent streams, especially the 
Kowak river, on which most of Mr. Grin- 
nell’s work was done, is followed by field- 
notes, a bibliography, map and a check- 
list in which 150 species are recognized 
from this region, of which seventeen first 
appear in this volume. 

That Mr. Grinnell was able between 
July, 1898, and July, 1899, to record 112 
species from personal observation under the 
difficulties attendant on field-work in Alaska, 
testifies to his zeal as a collector, as do his 
annotations to his ability as an observer. 

Pine Grosbeaks and White-winged Cross- 
bills were found breeding the last of May, 
and the Alaskan Jay early the same month, 
all placing their nests between six and 
twelve feet from the ground in small spruces. 
The nests of all these were composed largely 
of spruce twigs; the Grosbeaks’ were frail 
and lined with grasses, the Crossbills’ closely 
felted internally with a black wool-like 
lichen, and the Jays a well-woven mass of 
grass, black lichens and feathers, evidently 
designed to retain as much warmth as pos- 
sible in below-zero weather. The Ameri- 
can Hawk-Owl was found nesting in an 
enlarged Woodpecker’s hole, Short-billed 
Gulls in trees, and Bank Swallows in ground 
frozen almost to the point where the nests 
were situated. 

The Shrike of Alaska is separated from 
Lanius borealis as L. b. invictus on the basis 
of larger size, greater pallor and broader 
white markings, but all the measurements 
given, with the possible exception of the 
wings, may be duplicated with the New 
England specimens.—L. B. B..- 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—The opening number of 
the third volume of ‘ The Condor’ contains 
ample evidence of the activity of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club. Among the articles 
of general interest are Bowles’ ‘ Bird Notes 
from Tacoma Gulches,’ Silloway’s ‘ Flat- 
head Lake Findings,’ Atkinson’s ‘Nesting 
Habits of the California Shrike,’ and Mc- 


Book News 


Gregor’s ‘ Dichromatism in the Genus Car- 
podacus.’ Grinnell’s ‘Record of Alaskan 
Birds’ in the collection of Stanford Uni- 
versity, adds the Wheatear (Saxicola anan- 
the) to the list of birds of the Pribilof 
Islands. 

Four species or subspecies are described 
as new, viz., a Leucosticte and a Savanna 
Sparrow, from Kadiak Island, a Song 
Sparrow from Sanak Island, Alaska, and 
the form of Red-breasted Sapsucker which 
occurs in southern California. Constant dif- 
ferences in closely related birds are always 
worth recording, but the mere description 
of supposed new species is not necessarily 
the most useful form in which to present the 
results of a critical comparison of specimens. 
Certainly in one of these cases there is an 
indication of superficial examination of the 
literature, and the adoption of a question- 
able method of fixing the type of an old 


species. An innovation of very doubtful 


value is the publication of the first (and 
we hope last) of a series of caricatures. 
Such cuts are likely to be misconstrued, 
even though published in a friendly spirit, 


and are certainly out of place in a journal 
of this character. 

The Cooper Club is to be congratulated 
on its good work for bird protection and 
the firm stand it has taken in behalf of 
better legislation for non-game birds. Its 
efforts will be appreciated by bird lovers in 
all parts of California, in case the bill which 
the club has prepared becomes a law at the 
present session of the Legislature.—T. S. P. 


Tue Osprey.—It is so long since we 
have seen ‘The Osprey ’ that we are glad to 
welcome the first two numbers of the cur- 
rent volume, dated, respectively, September 
-October, 1900, and November—December, 
1900, which have appeared since our last 
issue went to press. Each opens with an 
original article by Paul Bartsch; one on 
the birds found in and about the wild rice 
(Z:zania) marshes in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, and the other a record of the win- 
ter birds seen on ‘A Trip to the Zodlogi- 
cal Park.’ He brings out many points of 
interest, but personally we wish he would 
keep nearer to the earth, and in his exuber- 
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ant enthusiasm not allow his expressed 
thoughts to soar too far above common- 
place narrative. 

The learned editor continues his valuable 
sketch of ‘ William Swainson and His 
Times,’ and in the second number gives us 
a paper on ‘Correspondence of and about 
Audubon with Swainson.’ A _ continued 
article on ‘The Osprey, or Fishhawk; its 
Characteristics and Habits,’ which will ap- 
pear in at least three numbers, is the begin- 
ning of a series of biographies of American 
birds by Doctor Gill. There are, also, in- 
teresting papers by Milton S. Ray, Verdi 
Burtch, Addie L. Booker, and Percy 
Shufeldt, on ‘Observations in Central 
Monterey County;’ ‘A Grosbeak Colony ;’ 
‘The Mockingbird in Western Kansas and 
its Environments;’ and ‘ Notes Regarding 
the Migration of Birds as Observed at the 
Washington Monument.’ 

We should like to see the letter—press and 
illustrations brought up to a higher stand- 
ard, and have it explained why, with such 
a constellation of renowned editors, we are 
able to find a page disfigured with a dozen 
or more typographical errors.—A. K. F. 


THe Witson BuLieTin, No. 33.—In 
this number‘Lynds Jones and W. L. Daw- 
son record their ornithological observations 
made during a two months’ trip of 7,000 
miles through fourteen states and territories. 
There is much of interest in the itinerary, 
as well as in the twenty-seven separate lists 
which are records made at certain points 
or between given places on the railroads 
traversed. Watching birds from the car 
windows is a fascinating pastime, and one 
which we have followed for over twenty-five 
years. Still it has its drawbacks and vexa- 
tions, in that it is not justifiable to publish 
records of unusual occurrences made under 
such uncertain conditions, on account of the 
chance of error. From the standpoint of 
geographic distribution it is unfortunate, 
though probably through no fault of the 
authors, that the trip was not undertaken 
earlier, and thus enable the observations to 
be more nearly an index to breeding species 
in the localities visited. We heartily com- 
mend this number.—A, K. F. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


‘Tue OuTLoox’ for December 1, 1900, 
published a series of ten short articles on 
“the ten books which have most influenced 
the thought and activities of the past cen- 
tury. The writers included James Bryce, 
Edward Everett Hale, Henry van Dyke, 
Arthur T. Hadley, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and other representative men of 
the day, each of whom presented a list of 
the ten books produced during the past one 
hundred years, which, in his opinion, had 
been most potent in the advancement of 
mankind. 

We do not propose to analyze the lists 
given or even to mention the works contained 
in them, but we cannot refrain from calling 
attention to the fact that the only book 
given in each of the ten lists was Darwin’s 
‘ Origin of Species.’ 

What an unparalleled tribute, this, to the 
patient, tireless, conscientious, gentle natur- 
alist, whose labors, in spite of continuous ill- 
health and discouragements, which would 
soon have disheartened a less courageous 
seeker after truth, are thus virtually declared 
to be the dominant factor of the nineteenth 
century in the elevation of his race. 

With what satisfaction the naturalist 
reads the estimate of these ten eminent men, 
not one of whom is a biologist, of the value 


to humanity of ‘ The Origin of Species’! 
No matter how humble be one’s part, how 
insignificant one’s achievements, what an 
inspiration it is to feel that one is working at 
the same structure of which Darwin laid so 
stable a foundation! 


Durinc the past few months the legisla- 
tures of a large number of states have paid 
unprecedented attention to proposed laws 
designed for the protection of non-game 
birds. The whole movement aptly illus- 
trates Thoreau’s remark, “ What a wedge, 
what a beetle, what a catapult is a man in 
earnest; what force can withstand him?” 

The man, or rather men, in this case, are 
William Dutcher, representing the commit- 
tee on bird protection of the American Or- 
nithologists’ Union, and T. S. Palmer, of 
the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
the enforcement of the Lacey law. It is due 
to the energy of these gentlemen, and the sup- 
port of Audubon and other societies, as well 
as of individuals, which they have enlisted 
that the model A. O. U. bird law, with but 
slight modifications, has been passed by 
the legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, Wyoming and in the District of 
Columbia. The same admirable law, or 
amendments to existing laws, have been in- 
troduced into the legislatures of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Michigan, California and Oregon, and 
are still (March 16) under consideration. 

The New York state law has been so 
amended that the “ web-footed wild fowl ” 
of the old law are now defined as “ Ducks, 
Geese, Brant and Swan,” thereby excluding 
Gulls, Terns and Grebes from the list of 
birds which may be legally killed between 
certain dates and consequently bringing 
them under that section of the law applying 
to birds which may not legally be killed or 
possessed at any time. The passage of this 
amendment is of far-reaching importance. 
Supported by section five of the Lacey law, 
its enforcement means that the plumage of 
Gulls, Terns and Grebes cannot be sold in 
New York state, while its influence on the 
trade in the feathers of these birds will 
doubtless be felt throughout the country. 
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‘The work of a far-seeing Connecticut 
gentleman, Mr. E. Knight Sperry, in secur- 
ing the cooperation of farmers in allowing 
their lands to be, without interference to 
cultivation, banded in retreats where, in 
addition to protection, game birds may find 
food in the hungry season, has suggested a 
work on similar lines that may be done for 
non-game and song birds and at the same 
time give an added field of labor and in- 
terest to all protectionists. 

This topic will be fully discussed in the 
next issue of Birp-Lore. 

Acting on a suggestion made in this de- 
partment in December, 1899, Dr. T. S. 
Palmer has kindly sent Birp-Lore the 
following admirable statement of the legal 
status of birds.—M. O. W. 


Some Fundamental Principles of Bird 
Laws 
By T. S. PALMER 
necessarily form the 
bird protection. 


laws 
of effective 


Adequate 
foundation 


INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 


But it is not enough merely to enact laws; 
they must be enforced and doubtful points 


must be setfled by the courts. The bird 
laws of the United States, usually called 
game laws, are of two kinds (a) State or 
local laws and (6) Federal laws. 

State laws prescribe the kinds of birds 
which may or may not be killed, the 
time and manner in which they may be 
taken, and the purpose for which they may 
be captured. Thus the Illinois game law 
defines game birds and prohibits the killing 
of other birds at any time. In providing for 
game it fixes a definite season for shooting 
quail and ducks, but forbids the killing of 
ducks at any season from a sail boat, with 
a swivel gun, or after sunset; furthermore 
it declares that it shall be unlawful to cap- 
ture quail in the State for sale, or to ship 
to other States except under license. In all 
these matters the State is supreme and 
violations of its laws are tried in the State 
courts. 

The Federal law, commonly known as 
the Lacey Act, or the Act of May 25, 
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1900, deals merely with the shipment of 
birds from one State to another and the 
importation of birds from foreign countries. 
It is general in its provisions and does not 
mention special birds, but nevertheless 
supplements the State laws very effectually. 
Thus if a State prohibits the killing of any 
particular bird, the shipment of the bird 
out of that State is an offense under the 
Federal law and the shipper, carrier, and 
consignee, each or all, may be prosecuted 
in the United States courts. 

Some of the principles on which these 
laws are based may be stated very simply 
as follows: 


(@) STATE LAWS 


1. All wild birds are the property of 
the State, hence: 

2. Killing birds is a privilege, not a 
right.* 

3. State ownership of birds carries with 
it the right to impose restrictions, hence: 

4. Birds may be captured, possessed, 
transported, bought or sold only under such 
conditions as the State prescribes. 

5. Land-owners have no more right to 
kill birds out of season than other persons, 
unless the law specifically grants this 
privilege. 

(6) FEDERAL LAW 


6. Birds are protected by the Federal 
law only when shipped from or intoa State 
which protects them by a local law. 

7. Birds killed or shipped contrary to 
law in any State cannot lawfully be trans- 
ported to other States. 

8. Birds brought into a State become 
subject to its laws in the same manner and 
to the same extent as birds produced in 
that State. 

9. Packages of birds shipped from one 
State to another must be marked so as to 
show the name of the shipper and the na- 
ture of the contents. 

10. Foreign birds can be imported into 


* Michigan (Acts of 1893, p. 312) and Minnesota 
(Laws of 1897, p. 413) declare that birds protected by 
law shall always remain the property of the State. 
When their killing is not prohibited, they may be used 
in the manner and for the purposes authorized, but 


not otherwise. 


the United States only under permit from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
birds declared injurious by the Secretary of 
Agriculture cannot be imported into the 
United States or shipped from one State to 
another. 


Simple as these propositions may seem, 
they have been the cause of much discus- 
sion. Most of them, however, have been 
passed upon by the higher courts and are 
no longer open to question. The right of 
the crown to all wild game was established 
in England years ago and the State owner- 
ship of game now clearly stated in the 
laws of Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Texas and Wisconsin is an in- 
heritance from the English common law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld this claim as well as the right 
of a State to prohibit killing game for sale 
(125 U. S. 465), or export (Geer v. Con- 
necticut, 161 U. S. 519)*. 

Possession of birds out of season was 
long regarded merely as evidence of illegal 
killing, but is now made an offense pun- 
ishable by fine in several States. The 
right of a State to make laws regarding 
birds imported from other States has been 
vigorously contested and has been va- 
riously decided by the courts, but the 
question has now been practically set at 
rest by the passage of the Lacey Act. 
Some States have hesitated to encroach 
upon the rights of the individual, as shown 
by the exception in favor of land-owners 
in the section of the Delaware law relating 
to insectivorous birds, and also by the 
provisions in the laws of Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, and South 
Carolina, which permit a_ fperson to kill 
birds found destroying fruit on his own 


premises. On the other hand, Massachu- 


* Those who are interested in practical bird protec- 
tion should read the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Geer v. Connecticut, which is one of the most com- 
prehensive decisions on game law ever written. It has 
been reprinted in full in ‘ Forest and Stream,’ XLVI, pp. 
209-211, March 14, 1896, and also in “Game Laws in 
Brief,’ I, pp. 114-130, April, 1899. A brief but excel- 
lent popular review of ‘Game Laws’ by Chas. E. 
Whitehead may be found in ‘Hunting in Many Lands’ 
(Boone and Crockett Club series) New York, 1895. 
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setts declares that game artificially reared 
shall be the exclusive property of the per- 
son raising it, but forbids the owner to sell 
it for food during close seasons. Illinois 
exacts a $10 hunting license from non- 
residents, even though they lease or own a 
game preserve within the State, and Wy- 
oming in the famous ‘ Race Horse case,’ 
carried up to the Supreme Court in 1896, 
has successfully maintained her right to 
compel Indians to obey her game laws 
(163 U. S. 504). 

During the last fifty years, the sentiment 
in favor of bird protection has developed 
rapidly. Many laws have been enacted, 
amended, and sustained by the courts. 
That these laws are still imperfect is partly 
the result of carelessness and partly of 
strong opposition due to ignorance or sel- 
fishness. Our game laws, unlike those of 
Europe, are maintained for the good of the 
people as a whole, not for the benefit of 
any one class, and their enforcement de- 
pends very largely on a general apprecia- 
tion of the principles upon which they are 
based. 


Reports of Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


Ihe Massachusetts Audubon Society is 
now five years old. There are abundant 
proofs that it has been an important agent 
in increasing an interest in the study and 
protection of birds; and it is rapidly ac- 
quiring an equipment of permanent service 
to bird students. While there are many 
friendly critics who pretest that our methods 
are too general and that we lack aggressive 
force, we are convinced that the society has 
made for itself a firm place in the affections 
of a large number of people, and is already 
a respected institution of the state. 

Last winter the society took 
measures to aid the passage of the legis- 
lative bill for “making Sunday close sea- 
son for birds and game.” This winter 
a bill was presented to repeal this very 
beneficent law; again the society made 
earnest effort to defeat the measure. The 
society has also done excellent duty in in- 
legislature, affecting two 


active 


fluencing the 


other important bills relating to bird pro- 
tection. 

Our register now numbers 3,334 persons: 
of these 42 are life associates, having paid 
$25; 530 are associates, paying $1 annually, 
and 502 are junior members, persons under 
sixteen years, and having paid ro cents; the 
others are life members, having paid 25 
cents. 

We have issued thirty-three different pub- 
lications; many of these have been freely 
distributed throughout the country; other 
publications dealing with bird protection 
we have secured by purchase or gift for dis- 
tribution. Our two Audubon Calendars 
have been favorably received; a third is in 
preparation with original drawings by the 
same artist; this will be issued in time for 
the 1901 Christmas sales. We issued the 
second chart of common birds last August. 
The sale of the charts had not been as large 
as was anticipated, probably because we 
have not been able to properly advertise 
them. 

Last winter the society arranged with Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman to give his lecture 
“Bird Studies with a Camera.” His large 
audience greatly enjoyed the lecture, the 
proceeds of which added to our treasury. 
This winter the society secured Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann for a course of six lectures; his 
subjects are, Winter Birds; Early Spring; 
The Month of May; Nesting Time; Sum- 
mer Ornithology; Birds and Man. The 
lectures are well attended by an apprecia- 
We expect that a lecture 
feature of the 


tive audience. 
course will be an annual 
societies’ work. 

February 1, of this year, our traveling 
lecture started on its journeys. ‘The lec- 
ture is entitled “ An Invitation to Bird Ac- 
quaintance,” and was written and donated 
by Mr. Hoffmann. A lantern and fifty 
slides make up the outfit. The slides were 
made from negatives presented by Messrs. 
Herbert K. Job, Lyman Underwood, Her- 
bert W. Gleason, James H. Emerton, 
Robert S. Morrison. Already it has visited, 
or is booked to visit, over fifty schools, 
clubs and societies. The lecture is sent 
free to any responsible person in Massachu- 
setts who guarantees its safe return and will 
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pay all expense of carriage. We are 
obliged to refuse, for the present, all calls 
for the lecture outside of Massachusetts. 
Without doubt a traveling lecture should be 
a part of the equipment of every Audubon 
Society. 

A friend has agreed to give the society 
$50 annually, to be devoted to prizes to 
junior members. This year the committee 
have decided to award it in four prizes: viz: 
$20, $15, $10, and $5, for the best drawing 
of a Bobolink in full summer plumage. 

It gave us pleasure last autumn to wel- 
come the first conference of state Audubon 
Societies, which was held at the Agassiz 
Museum, Cambridge, the afternoon of 
November 15. Delegates were present from 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, New York, Rhode 
Island and West Virginia. Mrs. William 
Brewster and Mrs. Frank Bolles entertained 
the delegates and officers, with prominent 
members of the A. O. U., at receptions on 
the evenings of November 12 and 14. Mr. 
Chapman invited the societies to meet in a 
second conference November 11, 1901, in 
New York city. 

There are many problems that the Au- 
dubon Societies have in hand that can be 
solved only by persistent and united effort 
of all the state societies. A committee has 
been chosen to arrange for a national 
federation of the societies, and a full attend- 
ance at an annual conference by delegates 
from all the societies would, in a few years, 
consolidate and strengthen the work and 
raise it to a powerful position throughout 


the country. 
Harriet E. Ricnwarps, Sec’y. 


Meeting of the New York Society 


At the annual meeting of the Audubon 
Society of New York state addresses were 
made by Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, T. S. Palmer, 
William Dutcher, and Frank M. Chapman. 

Mr. Skinner’s address on “The Educa- 
tional Value of Bird Study” showed a 
thorough appreciation of the pleasure and 
the mental and moral profit which may 
come from an acquaintance with the birds 


Lore 


about us. He said “the value of any study 
is the use we make of it,” and after ex- 
pressing his belief that a practical educa- 
tion which would fit us to enjoy nature as 
we daily come in contact with it was of 
more importance than special or technical 
training in certain details, added, “I be- 
lieve it to be more essential to the happiness 
of our children to teach them to know our 
native birds, flowers and trees than to tell 
them stories in Latin and Greek of events 
that happened 2,000 years ago.” 

Dr. Palmer presented an admirable re- 
view of the history of bird laws in this 
country and explained the powers of the 
Lacey Act, particularly in its relation to 
state laws. Contrasting present conditions 
with those which prevailed at the opening 
of the nineteenth century, it was shown 
that the only bird law then in force in 
New York state was one protecting Heath 
Hens, Ruffed Grouse, Bob-White and 
Woodcock on Long Island and in New 
York county, while now scarcely a state 
or territory was without laws designed to 
protect song, as well as game birds. 

Mr. Dutcher spoke on the subject of 
practical bird protection, and illustrated its 
results, as well as his remarks, with a series 
of views from nature made by himself on 
the coast of Maine in July, 1900, while vis- 
iting the colonies of Herring Gulls which 
were under the protection of wardens em- 
ployed through the Thayer Fund. 

Mr. Chapman, in proof of the work ac- 
complished by the Audubon Societies, com- 
pared the fashions of fifteen years ago, 
when our native song birds could be seen 
on almost every other hat, with their prac- 
tically complete absence today. He also 
attributed the present wide-spread interest 
in bird study largely to the efforts of the 
Audubon Societies. 


The Audubon Conference Committee 


Dr. C. S. Minot, presiding officer of the 
first Audubon Conference, has appointed as 
a Conference Committee for the joint meet- 
ing of the Audubon Societies to be held in 
New York city, in November, 1901, H. C. 
Bumpus, F. M. Chapman, and Ralph 
Hoffmann. 


BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 


Bird World. A Bird Book for Children 


By J. H. STICKNEY, assisted by RALPH HOFFMANN. With color pictures, and illus- 
trations by ERNEST SETON- THOMPSON. For introduction, 60 cents. 

Bird World tells of the habits, the homes, the songs, and the plumage of the 
familiar birds of North America ; tells how the different families may be distinguished, 
and by making children better acquainted with the birds, insures kind treatment and 
friendship. Not the least valuable features of the book are the colored plates from 
nature and the fine engravings from paintings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


First Studies of Plant Life 


(NEARLY READY) 
By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 

In this new book by Mr. Atkinson is presented the really unusual and attractive 
combination of rare scholarship with a rare felicity in writing tor young people. 

The object in presenting these studies in the form of ‘‘ Stories of Plant Life’’ has 
been to interest the child and pupil in the //fe and woré of plants. 

Reading the stories which plants have to tell forms the leading theme which 
runs through the book. The plants talk by a ‘‘ sign language,’’ which the pupil is 
encouraged to read and interpret. This method lends itself in a happy manner as an 
appeal to the child’s power of interpretation of the things which it sees. 


Mother Nature’s Children 


By ALLEN WALTON GOULD. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 


This book aims to help the young to see the spirit rather than the form of Nature. 
It traces the love and care and mutual dependence of living things from human beings 
down to the plants. While it is set in an imaginative framework, no facts are stated 
and no illustrations used save on good scientific authority. 


Wilderness Ways. Second Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG, author of “ Ways of Wood Folk.” Illustrated. For intro- 
duction, 45 cents. 


___ Another excellent nature book that is quite up to the high standard of ‘‘ Ways 
of Wood Folk.”’ 


Lane’s Oriole Stories. A Book for Beginners 


By M. A. L. LANE. Illustrated. For introduction, 28 cents. 
_In this collection of nature stories a good working vocabulary of two hundred 
and fifty words is introduced, with an average of three new words in each lesson. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


“To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’>— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MABELOSGOODWRIGHT’S Stories 


“Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’'—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50, net 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WricuTt's ‘‘ Tommy- Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’— The Outlook. 


‘‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 


““A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 


charming manner.’’—JN. £. Journal of Education. 
“4 quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Four- Footed Americans and Their Kin 


a 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON Cloth. $1.50, net 


‘Books like these are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and 
thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that 
distinguishes her other outdoor books.” —The Independent. 


“Ti ts an ideal book for children.’’—THE DIAL, CHICAGO. 


4&@ Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 
Attract Them to Our Homes 


specially suit- 

able for use in 

the school-room or 

as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 
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Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 

“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.’’—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... ete 


@ Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatdres rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation 


‘* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


~~ 


“A ttractive, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ........ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,”’ “‘ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


YUP Cewes Veneer 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


A Dictionary of Birds 


NEW EDITION 
$5.00 
UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADOow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER 


Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . 


PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AnD 


ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


PRICE, $5 


the best ‘all- 


round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BIRDS... 


By A. H. Evans, M.A. 


Clare College, Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 


EDITED BY 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Fully Wlustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Cloth, 8vo. 
$3.50 net 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the 
University Museum of Zodlogy 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. 


and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


University Lecturer on 
the Morphology of Invertebrates 


It is 


rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 


specially for this work. 
Student. 


The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


IN NATURE’S REALM 


By DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
With photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings by OLIVER KEMP 


‘ A delightful outdoor friend.” 
—American Hebrew, N.Y. 
‘** One must see the book to appreciate the beauty 
of its workmanship, and must study it carefully to 
gain some insight into the delights of outdoor life, 
teeming, as it does, with the varied interests here 
depicted with such keenness of vision and such 
sympathetic skill in the interpretation of countless 
ghases of nature. . . . Dr. Abbott and Mr. Kemp 
_ e worked well in company, and we feel confi- 
dent that the public will liberally patronize their 

fascinating joint production.”’ 

— Earnest Ingersoll, in the Montreal Star. 
“Here is a piece of fine art in book work. . . . 
Any one who hungers now and then for a quiet 
stroll into field and wood . . . will find here a 


Write for circular. 


ALBERT BRANDT, 


volume that will hold him with delight. . . . He 
is especially happy in getting a novel point of 
view.”"— The Standard, Chicago. 

“* Of the artist’s work nothing can be said in crit- 
icism ; its delicacy, truth to nature, and decorative 
effect are as admirable as they are unusual.” 

—Evening Post, N.Y. 

“The charm of such books as these lies in their 
essential simplicity and naturalness, but the special 
value of Dr. Abbott's lies in the fact that he never 
becomes so absorbed in the study of component 
parts as to fail in an adequate comprehension of 
nature as a whole.""— 7he Outlook, N. Y. 

“* At once a real art work and a volume of positive 
educational value.’"— 7he Arena, N. Y. 


$2.50 NET. At booksellers’, or sent carriage paid, on receipt of price, by 


Publisher, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY LOVER OF A GARDEN 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


Cloth, 50 cts.; enlarged edition, $1.75; illustrated, $2.50 


Her experiences are described with a subtle humcr and delicate satire of German 
ways that make it the rarely interesting and widely read book it is. She has many 
ideas as to what she wants, few as to the ow of getting it. Her gardener has but 
one idea—that Elizabeth's are all stupid,—but the thought of a ‘‘ Man of Wrath’’ (who 
had foretold failure), stimulates, and three sweet babies console. 

In ordering, please be sure to specify which edition is to be sent. The latest has 
been illustrated from photographs of the garden, the library, the village, etc. 


The Solitary Summer 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50 


Reflections of the life of a happy woman, content with her ‘‘ Man of Wrath,” with 
her toddling theologically-inclined German babies, fond of books, but most of all happy 
in her outdoor life in the at-last-accomplished garden. 


Views of the old castle, exterior and interior, of 
“Few authors have _ the quaint wayside cross with its inscription, of the ‘‘As a wholea more 
put so annie 4 quiet lawn crossed by long afternoon shadows, ¢ntertaining _—— 
Souea.e. Minas heighten the attractiveness of one of the most popu- sor.” Philedeiphea 
Herald, Chicago. lar gift books of the season, sometimes alone, but py255 
more often with its fascinating forerunner. 


The two illustrated volumes, bound in uniform style, are supplied in a neat box, for $5. 


SCIENCE 


A weekly Journal devoted to 


the advancement of scié..ce 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the 
circulation of the Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


d. HORACE MCFARLANO CO., PRINTERS, HARRISBURG, PA, 


BIRD - LIFE 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Associate Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History; 
Author of “* Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America,”’ 
“Bird Studies with a Camera,” etc. 


New Popular Edition in Colors 


With numerous text cuts and seventy-five full-page lithographic 
plates, illustrating 100 Birds in their Natural Colors, after drawings 
by ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


HIS book is designed for the use of those who would become 

familiar with our common birds in their haunts, learn of their 
migrations and how they are performed, their nests and the causes 
which influence their construction, the significance of birds’ colors, 
the forms and uses of their wings, tail, feet, and bill, and the relation 
between their structure and habits. 

The number and excellence of the illustrations render identifica- 
tion of the living birds an easy matter and the book has well been 
called the best guide for the beginner which has ever been published. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Bird, its Place in Nature and Relation to Man; Forms and Uses of Wings, 
Tail, Feet, and Bill; Color and Age, Color and Climate, the Molt, Sexual Colors, Pro- 
tective Colors, etc.; Migration, Nesting, Eggs, Young Birds, Songs, etc ; Field Key; 
Bird Biographies, with colored plates, representing 100 species ; Appendix for the use of 
teachers, containing lists of questions, suggestions for teaching, a review of the bird-life 
of the year with lists of the birds to be found each month, and annotated lists of the 
commoner birds of Cambridge, Mass.; Portland, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, 
D. C.; Oberlin, Ohio; Glen Ellyn, Ill ; Milwaukee, Wis., and St. Louis, Mo., prepared 
especially for this book. 


PRICE $2.00 


For sale by all booksellers or will be sent postpaid by 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 
72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


